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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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China Disturbed by 
Rift in Home Front 


Clashes Between Kuomintang and 
Communists Threaten Serious 
Results if Continued 


JAPANESE SEE AN OPENING 


Position of Russia, Great Britain, and 
the United States Uncertain in 
Light of New Developments 


From the remote regions of China which 
extend from beyond the Japanese lines into 
the heart of Asia a series of disturbing re- 
ports have been filtering into the United 
States during the last month. Coming 
from such widely separated points as 
Chungking, the Chinese capital, Shanghai, 
and from British-controlled Hong Kong, 
they reveal that a serious rift has occurred 
in the ranks of the Chinese defenders—a 
rift which has resulted in an armed clash 
between Communists and units of the 
Chinese regular army. These reports reveal 
also that Japan has already hastened to 
take advantage of the quarrel to launch 
a five-pronged drive into the section of the 
Chinese lines where the rift in the home 
front was most apparent. 


Important to U. S. 


Such a development as this is of the 
utmost importance to the United States. 
In line with President Roosevelt’s declara- 
tion that it is our policy to lend whatever 
support we can to peoples the world over 
who are resisting foreign aggression, this 
government has been giving constant sup- 
port to the Chinese. Just recently, for 
example, the United States government 
extended a credit of $100,000;000 to China 
to aid her in obtaining needed war supplies. 
The British have extended a similar credit 


of $40,000,000. The Soviet government 
has been sending large quantities of 
machinery and munitions, planes and 


trucks ever since the war started. 

It has only been with the combined sup- 
port of these three powers that a united 
China has been able to hold the Japanese 
to a military stalemate. The Russians have 
sent materials by plane across Asia, by 
trucks over the old caravan routes, and by 
rail from Vladivostok to Outer Mongolia. 
Britain and the United States have shipped 
material aid over the Burma Road, which 
was reopened by the British last fall after 
a few unsuccessful attempts to reach an 
agreement with the Japanese. Aside from 
such small quantities of materials as can 
reach western China by way of two dif- 
ficult trails leading across the mountains 
into India, and what is smuggled in from 
minor ports by coolie caravans, this is the 
only aid which China receives. A split in 
the Chinese home front at this time may 
cause some of this foreign support to be 
withdrawn, and the entire situation in the 
Far East may thus be altered. It may have 
been this consideration that prompted Pres- 
ident Roosevelt recently to dispatch Laugh- 
lin Currie, one of his most trusted assist- 
ants, post haste to Chungking. 

To understand the nature of the split be- 
tween the Kuomintang and the Communists 
it would be well to look into the background 
of the matter. 

Kuomintang is the name given to the Na- 
tional Party of China, the once revolution- 
ary group which, under the leadership of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, overthrew the old Manchu 
dynasty and established a republic, back in 
1912. Five years later a constitutional 
government was founded and a moderate 
degree of unity prevailed until the death 
of Dr. Sun, in 1926, when the republic 

(Concluded on page 7) 





THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL FROM ACROSS THE POTOMAC 








A Pieture of Lineoln 


In 1858 a young journalist, Henry Villard, son-in-law of the abolitionist, William 
Lloyd Garrison, reported the debates between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas 
Later, after Lincoln had been nominated for the presidency in 1860, Villard was stationed 
in Springfield, Illinois, by his paper, the New York Herald, to report the campaign. He 
kept in touch with Lincoln after the election. During these months he wrote many 
letters and newspaper “stories” on Lincoln, and some of the most interesting of these have 
now been published as a small book entitled Lincoln on the Eve of ’61 (New York. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $1.25). They are edited by Henry Villard’s two sons, Harold G. and 
Oswald Garrison Villard. Since Lincoln’s birthday will be celebrated this week, readers 
may be interested in excerpts from the letters which throw light upon the character and 
personality of Lincoln. First we have this comment on Lincoln as he appeared in the 
debates with Douglas: 

“As far as all external conditions were concerned, there was nothing in favor of 
Lincoln. He had a lean, lank, indescribably awkward figure, an odd-featured, wrinkled, 
inexpressive, and altogether uncomely face. He used singularly awkward, almost absurd, 
up and down and sidewise movements of his body to give emphasis to his arguments. His 
voice was naturally good, but he frequently raised it to an unnatural pitch. Yet the 
unprejudiced mind felt at once that, while there was on the one side a skillful dialectician 
and debater arguing a wrong and weak cause, there was on the other a thoroughly earnest 
and truthful man, inspired by sound convictions in consonance with the true spirit of 
American institutions.” 

The picture of Lincoln after the election, faced by growing dangers and threat of 
war, is one of careful study and thought. “He never contents himself with a superficial 
opinion based on newspaper accounts and arguments, but always fortifies his position by 
faithful researches for precedent, analogies, authorities, etc. He is at all times surrounded 
by piles of standard works to which constant reference is made.” 

The young reporter gained this impression of Lincoln’s personality: ‘‘All that can 
claim the personal acquaintance of Mr. Lincoln will agree that he is the very embodiment 
of good temper and affability. They will all concede that he has a kind word, an en- 
couraging smile, a humorous remark for nearly everyone that seeks his presence, and 
that few, if any, emerge from his reception room without being strongly and favorably 
impressed with his genial disposition.” 

After traveling with Lincoln from Springfield to New York, on the way to the in- 
auguration in Washington, Villard wrote for the New York Herald, February 20: 
“Putting prejudices to one side, no one can see Mr. Lincoln without recognizing in 
him a man of immense power and force of character and natural talent. He seems so 
sincere, so conscientious, so earnest, so simple-hearted, that one cannot help liking him... . 
He seems tremendously rough and tremendously honest and earnest.” 





Defense Needs Add 
To Housing Problem 


Acute Shortage Develops in Many 
Localities as Greater Activ- 
ity Increases Demand 


GOVERNMENT TAKES ACTION 


Program Is Intensified in Order to 
Prevent Interference with Na- 
tional Defense Effort 


If it has done nothing else, the defense 
program has called the attention of the 
American people to the serious and long- 
continuing problem of housing. Day after 
day, the newspapers tell of a housing short- 
age in this community or that, where work 
on the national defense program is being 
carried on. In the localities where ship- 
yards are expanding their activities, where 
munitions plants are stepping up their 
production, where new factories are being 
built or old ones expanded; in all those 
isolated communities which together are 
making up the “arsenal of democracy,” 
one of the most serious problems is the 
housing of the additional hundreds, some- 
times thousands of workers who are being 
called to make the products for the United 
States and England. 


Growing Housing Shortage 


As is pointed out elsewhere in this issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER (see page 2), 
the preparedness program was _ seriously 
handicapped during the World War by the 
lack of adequate housing facilities for 
workers in shipyards, munitions plants, and 
other factories engaged in producing war 
materials. And the housing program under- 
taken by the government at that time was 
so late getting started that the Armistice 
had been signed before satisfactory prog- 
ress was made. Already there are signs of 
a similar situation in certain localities of 
the United States where housing shortages 
are developing. Examples of how the hous- 
ing problem is affecting national defense 
is cited in the current issue of Survey 
Graphic: 

San Diego, California, has practically no 
vacant dwellings. Thousands of new homes 
must be built promptly—some estimates go as 
high as 15,000—if the enlisted men and in- 
dustrial workers with their families, who will 
soon be on their way there in connection with 
the expansion of naval activity, the army air 
base, the air corps training school, and the 
airplane factories, are to find homes. Already 
many newcomers are living in overnight 
cabins, trailers, and overcrowded hotels. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, according to a 
recent survey made by the local post office, 
has just over 100 vacant dwellings. Yet 
Bridgeport’s enlarged aircraft and ammunition 
plants will soon call for at least 10,000 more 
workers than in normal times. Thousands 
who have already arrived are living as best 
they can in overcrowded rooming houses, or 
traveling several hours a day to get to work. 

San Diego and Bridgeport are typical of 
cities from coast to coast where defense in- 
dustry is expanding. Echoes of 1917, when 
men and women refused to remain at jobs in 
the industries so vital to the country’s future 
unless adequate living accommodations could 
be found, are already being heard. 

In order to meet the needs of defense 
housing, it is estimated that at least 200,- 
000 new dwellings must be built in order 
to meet the housing needs created by the 
defense program. The cost of this pro- 
gram will run to at least $700,000,000. 
This need is not for a long-range housing 
program, but for one that can be carried 
out immediately, for already there are 
indications of such overcrowding as to 
hamper the program of defense. We need 
take only one example, Norfolk, Virginia, 
where naval construction is calling for thou- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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INT'L NEWS 


BARRACKS FOR SOLDIERS DURING THE WORLD WAR 


One of the larger encampments established for emergency purposes during the World War was located at 
Yaphank, New York. 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Housing During the World War 


E problem of housing as it relates to 
the national defense program, discussed 
elsewhere in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, is similar to that which con- 
fronted the United States during the World 
War. Then, as now, the work of rapidly 
building armaments of all types was seri- 
ously handicapped by the shortage of 
housing facilities. When this country en- 
tered the war in April 1917, few people 
recognized the nature of the problem; that 
is, the relationship between production of 
essential war mate- 
rials and the housing 
of employees. No ad- 
vance planning had 
been made and little 
information was 
available as to the 
probable needs for 
housing. 

To add to the 
World War problem 
of housing, there had 
been a decline in resi- 
dential construction 
prior to American participation. For the 
three years ending in 1918, the increase in 
construction was slower than the increase 
in population. Particularly acute was the 
shortage of workingmen’s houses, for there 
had been little construction in this field. 
The causes of the decline were numerous: 
Building costs had mounted. The con- 
struction industry was heavily taxed to 
meet the demand in other lines, such as 
the building of cantonments, ships, mu- 
nitions factories, and other things that 
went into the preparedness and war pro- 
gram. Moreover, investors were unwilling 
to put money into the housing field when 
they could receive a larger return in the 
many industries that were booming. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Effect Upon Defense 


But the most acute shortages developed 
in the centers in which the most intense 
activity occurred—in cities around ship- 
yards, munitions plants, and factories pro- 
ducing war materials. What effect the 
shortage had upon the defense program 
has been described in the book Housing 
for Defense recently published by the 
Twentieth Century Fund: 


Many shipyards and munitions plants 
found the supply of local labor insufficient 
for their needs. They offered high wages to 
draw workmen into the locality. Soon all 
available housing facilities were filled. Men 
often worked for a few days and, unable to 
find accommodations, then left town. There 
was an enormous turnover of labor and loss 
of efficiency. Men were forced to live in over- 
crowded conditions. Many had to live away 
from their families because they were unable 
to find dwellings. Boarding houses for single 
persons were full. Rents rose rapidly. As a re- 
sult, manufacturers of war materials, faced 
with a high labor turnover and the discontent, 
ill-health, and inefficiency of their working 
force, could not produce essential war ma- 
terials in the quantities and at the speed re- 
quired by the government. 


In some cases, the labor turnover was as 
high as 500 to 1,000 per cent as a result 
of the congestion and poor housing con- 
ditions around shipyards and munitions 
plants. While as many as 2,000 workers 
would be listed on the pay roll, only 1,500 
would show up for work. The book just 
referred to tells of one investigator who 
visited four plants where “a total of 7,100 
men were needed but where they could not 
get and hold them because of housing con- 
ditions.” 

One of the difficulties encountered dur- 
ing the World War was the lack of central 
authority to attack the housing problem. 
In the main, there were three agencies of 
the government directly affected by the 
housing shortage—the Navy Department, 
the War Department, and the Shipping 
Board. In order to meet the crisis, each 
of the three dealt with the problem as best 
it could. The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion obtained an appropriation of $50,000,- 
000 for the direct construction of housing 
facilities. But more than a year elapsed 
after the entry of the country into the war 
before a unified program was adopted. 


Government Program 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation pro- 
vided housing facilities in 24 shipyards of 
the country. It planned to construct houses 
for some 30,000 workers. When its pro- 
gram was completed, it had provided more 
than 8,000 individual houses and nearly 
a thousand apartments, or .sufficient dwell- 
ing units for nearly 26,000 employees. 

The other government agency which 
played the largest role in housing activities 
during the World War was the United 
States Housing Corporation, established in 
July 1918. This agency went: directly into 
the field of housing by buying the land, 
planning the communities, building the 
houses, and managing them. If the property 
could not be acquired at a reasonable price, 
condemnation proceedings were resorted 
to and the land was taken over. The Cor- 
poration spent some $52,000,000 in housing 
projects. However, no tenants moved in 
until some two months after the Armistice 
was signed. 

Many of the projects planned during 
the World War, and even some of those 
actually under construction, were aban- 
doned immediately after the war as the 
federal government was not disposed to 
go into the housing business. It is difficult 
accurately to appraise the success of the 
housing program undertaken during the 
World War. Certainly it was seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of advance planning 
and the lack of coordination once it was 
undertaken. The structures themselves were 
excellent, having, in the words of the Twen- 
tieth Century report, “a quality and dura- 
bility almost unknown in low-cost housing.” 
But if the war experience did nothing else, 
it showed the direct relationship between 
housing and production of war materials. 


The Good Citizen Reads Widely 


F you are to be a good citizen you must have more than good intentions. You must 

be well informed. And in order to be well informed, it is necessary that you do a 
considerable amount of reading. You can obtain quite a little information, of course, 
through conversation with well-informed people. But there are few so fortunately situated 
that they can learn what they need to know about the problems of the day through con- 
versation alone. In nearly all cases it is necessary that one read widely. 





When you read you will have two objects in view. One is to get the facts about 
events and problems which are important, and the other is to come into contact with 
ideas and opinions. Factual information is necessary, but it is not enough. You may, 
indeed, interpret facts for yourself and develop your own ideas; but you should, at the 
same time, have the benefit of what others are thinking. It is especially important that 
you have the opinions of people who differ among themselves. This will give you a 
variety of opinion. After having found out different points of view on a question you will 
be in a position to make up your mind independently. 

One source of both information and opinion is the daily newspaper. Newspaper 
reading is essential. The newspaper gives you certain facts about what has happened, 
and through the editorials and the signed columns 
you may obtain a variety of opinion. 





You will not, however, obtain enough infor- 
mation on important problems from your news- 
paper. You will need, in addition, to read 
magazines. The articles in such magazines as 
The Atlantic and Harpers will give you a broader 
picture of the subjects with which it deals than 
you could probably get from a newspaper. And, 
if you read the editorials in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, then turn to The New Republic or 
The Nation, where you will find, on most im- 
portant questions, very different points of view, 
you will discover a conflict of opinion. By read- 
ing the conflicting opinions, you can assure your- 
self that you have a quite complete idea of the 
question. Your view will not be narrow or one- 
sided. If you are to be truly well informed, you must avoid the mistake, made by many 
people, of obtaining all your information and statements of opinion from one or two 
sources, whether it be newspapers or magazines. 














You will not have time to read a book on every question of the hour, but there are 
always a few very important problems or issues before the country and now and then 
you will want to read a book on one of these problems. This intensive study will give 
you a broad foundation for an intelligent understanding of the question. 

This may seem like a very heavy assignment of reading, but you should spend time 
at it every day. How much you can do will depend, of course, upon requirements of your 
schoolwork. Many schools make such reading a regular part of the daily school program, 
and this makes it easier for the student to meet the requirements of good and effective 
citizenship. 

A reading program such as has been described will give you a great deal of information 
and well-thought-out opinion on the important problems of the time. If, however, you 
should quit this reading when you get through school, you will soon sink into ignorance. 
Events move rapidly. Times change. And the well-informed citizen must keep up his 
reading year after year. When he is a student, he is supposed to get into the right habits 
of reading and he should continue these habits through life. Commencement day should 
not make the slightest difference in the program of reading. One should continue to give 
himself a civic education as long as he 
lives. 





One who continues that policy will, at 
any particular time in his life, be a well- 
informed person and a competent citizen. 
Since many problems come back upon us 
in some form year after year, the person 
who reads continuously about the great 
problems of the day will find himself ac- 
cumulating information and ideas about 
the more important issues as the years go 
by. Such a person will grow in wisdom as 
he grows in years. The important job for 
the student is to get on the road which 
leads to civic efficiency and to political and social wisdom and there is no better way to 
start than by keeping abreast of the times by wide reading. 
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Test Yourself 


Ask yourself these questions. You need not make your answers public. They 
are for you alone. When you have finished, put the paper containing your answers 
away; keep also the list of questions. In a few weeks, get the list out again and 
take the test again. Then compare your answers with the earlier ones. You can 
tell in that way whether, after having given the matter thought, you are developing 
higher standards. 

1. How much time do you spend each day reading newspapers? Magazines? 

2. How many books dealing with public problems have you read during the last 
year? Have you read any during the last month? 

3. How many magazines dealing with public problems can you name and describe? 

4. Are you acquainted with the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature and do 
you use it? 

5. Do you spend 10 hours a week reading on public questions in newspapers, 
magazines, or books? If not, can you say that your time is fully taken up with 
activities more important than such reading from the standpoint of your becoming 
a competent and well-informed citizen? 


6. If you think that you do not have 
time to read widely on important public 
questions, have you ever stopped to in- 
quire whether you will probably have 
more time in later years, when you will 
be through school and making a living? 
_ 7. Do you set aside some definite 
time each day for current reading? 

8. If your reading habits continue 
to be what they now are, will you be a 
well-informed citizen 10 years from now? 

9. If all citizens read just as much as you do and no more, would they be well 
enough informed to decide public questions wisely? 

10. When you read an editorial strongly favoring one side of a controversial 
question, do you make it a habit to find an argument on the other side before making 
up your mind? 
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Recreational Work 


VENTS of recent months have made the 

nation conscious of the need for every- 
one to keep in good physical condition. 
Whether or not this trend of thinking will 
lead to a government-sponsored program of 
recreation and exercise for the nation re- 
mains to be seen. But the fact is that peo- 
ple generally in recent years have recog- 
nized the importance of adequate recrea- 
tional programs, and this in turn has 
brought new opportunities for employ- 
ment to physical education specialists of 
all sorts. 

Recreational work, of course, is a com- 
paratively new field. In 1910, there were 
only 3,300 persons employed as recreation 
leaders in the entire United States; by 
1930 the number was 25,000; and since that 
year it has more than doubled. This in- 
crease has been brought about by (1) the 
fact that the people as a whole have more 
leisure time than formerly, (2) the 
recognition of adequate recreational facili- 
ties as an effective weapon against crime 
and general lawlessness, and (3) the 
WPA’s construction of thousands of play- 
grounds. swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
athletic fields. and other recreational facili- 
ties, thus widening the opportunities for em- 
ployment 

Along with these developments has come 
the demand that recreation leaders must be 
thoroughly trained for their work—partic- 
ularly in physical education, recreation, and 
health. Those who are planning to enter 
this field would do well to keep in mind 
that the jobs in the future will be open 
only to those who have prepared them- 
selves well. 

Before undertaking such preparation, one 
should be certain that he or she has the 
necessary personal qualifications. Above 
all, he must be physically fit and must pos- 
sess a liking for all sorts of games and 
athletics. He must be sociable, patient, 
good-humored, kind. 

Teachers of physical education in schools 
have the most promising opportunities for 
employment. Unlike playground directors, 
they have year-round employment, and their 
earnings are consequently higher. In ad- 
dition to teaching gym classes, the physical 
education instructor coaches school teams 
and often conducts courses in health and 
hygiene. The earnings compare with those 
of most other teachers. A four-year col- 
lege course with specialization in athletics 
and physical education is generally the re- 
quired preparation for positions as teachers 
of physical education. 

The work of a playground director is 
somewhat different from that of the physi- 
cal education teacher, but since it is largely 
a summertime job, one person may handle 
both positions. On the playground, one 
must be able to lead games of all kinds, 
and should have a talent for organizing 
group singing, dramatic productions, and 
other entertainments. 

The playground leader receives from $15 
to $25 a week in the beginning. If he or 
she is college-trained and is equipped to 


take a supervisory job over several play- 
grounds in a community, the salary may 
start at about $40 a week. Higher incomes 
are the rule in large cities, but the positions 
are limited in number. While one cannot 
expect to earn a large income at this work, 
the chances of making a moderate living 
are good, and the work is pleasant and 
varied. Moreover, as we have pointed out, 
there is the opportunity to combine the 
work of teaching physical education and 
directing playgrounds, thus earning more. 

While the number of men engaged in 
physical education and recreation work is 
somewhat larger than the number of 
women, it is a field which is holding forth 
more and more opportunities to well-trained 
young women. 

Those students who desire to learn more 
about this work may obtain further infor- 
mation by writing to the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Week at a Glance Ae 6 


Tuesday, January 28 


General George Marshall, Army chief 
of staff, expressed belief that Germany’s 
expected all-out assault on England this 
spring will be unparalleled in history, with 
36,000 planes taking part. 

United States Steel Corporation an- 
nounced profits of $102,181,000 for 1940 
—highest since 1930. 

Premier Konoye told the Japanese Diet 
that the end of war with China is not in 
sight, even though expenditures of men 
and money have been great. 


Wednesday, January 29 


General John 
Greece, died. His 
Korizis (see page 5). 

Armistice negotiations between Thailand 
and French Indo-China were begun in an 
effort to end border hostilities. 

Secretary of the Treasury 


premier of 
Alexander 


Metaxas, 
successor: 


Morgenthau 


advised raising the national debt limit 
from 49 billion to 65 billion. 
Secretary of War Stimson told the 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
the lend-lease bill should be passed without 
restricting amendments. Meanwhile, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee was add- 
ing four amendments to the measure. 

Free French forces were taking part in 
an attack on Italian garrisons in Libya. 


Thursday, January 30 


Franklin D. 
59th birthday, 
contributing to the campaign 
fantile paralysis. 

Observing the eighth anniversary of the 
Nazi party’s climb to power, Adolf Hitler 
predicted German victory this year, and 
warned the United States not to interfere 
in the war. 

The lend-lease bill was made ready for 
debate in the House by approval of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The Italian stronghold of Derna in 
Libya fell to the British, who were re- 
ported to have captured a total of 130,000 
Italian prisoners in their entire North 
African campaign. 


Roosevelt celebrated his 
and the nation joined by 
against in- 


Although its bid for supplying 11,781 
Army trucks was lowest, Ford Motor 
Company was denied the contract because 
it refused to agree to abide by labor pro- 
visions insisted upon by War Department. 


Friday, January 31 


President Roosevelt said the govern- 
ment is prepared to take over any indus- 
trial plant which cannot otherwise be fully 
utilized for necessary defense production. 

British forces in North Africa pushed 
past Derna toward the next Italian strong- 
hold in Libya, Benghazi. 

President Manuel Quezon pledged full 
aid of the Philippines to the United States 
in the world emergency. 

Henry Ford announced readiness to pro- 
duce without profit anything the govern- 
ment needs if other manufacturers will do 
likewise. 


Saturday, February 1 


Internal trouble loomed in France, where 
a Paris Committee was organized to rival 
Marshal Pétain’s newly formed National 
Committee. 

William G. McAdoo, wartime secretary 
of the treasury under President Wilson 
and former senator from California, died. 

United States Conference of Mayors 
asked the government to develop a pro- 
gram of civil defense for the nation’s cities. 

Aircraft production in United States was 
reported to be hitting its stride, and will be 
in full swing by mid-1942. Great Britain 
could enjoy air superiority in six months, 
it was said, if all production could go to 
her. 


Sunday, February 2 
British troops made new gains against 
Italian forces in North Africa. 
Marshal Pétain sent a representative to 
learn of Hitler’s demands for an end to 
discords between France and Germany. 


Monday, February 3 
House of Representatives began to de- 
bate the lend-lease bill. 
The Supreme Court upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the wages-and-hours law. 





American History 


1. John Rolfe started in Virginia 
the industry which was to prove the 
most important one in the English 
colonies—(a) fishing, (b) shipbuild- 
ing, (c) tobacco raising, (d) fur 
trading. 


2. Derna, Libya, recently captured 
by the British, was taken by Ameri- 
can forces in (a) 1918, (b) 1898, (c) 
1847, (d) 1805. 


3. A famous broad-wheeled covered 
wagon, drawn by 10 horses and used 
for carrying freight from the east 
coast to Pittsburgh, was the “............... 
Wagon.” 


4. In 1817 Governor De Witt Clinton 
of New York undertook to connect 
Albany and Buffalo by (a) rail, (b) 
canal, (c) turnpike, (d) an express 
system. 

5. The great petroleum industry be- 
gan (1859) in (a) California, (b) 
Oklahoma, (c) Texas, (d) Pennsyl- 
vania. 


6. Match the following 
with their inventions: 


inventors 


Charles Goodyear Monitor (ironclad 


John Ericsson warship) 
George telephone 
Westinghouse vulcanized 
Alexander rubber 
Graham Bell air brake 
Geography 


1. A country which has its capital 
entirely on an island is (a) France, 
(b) Switzerland, (c) Denmark, (d) 
the Netherlands. 


2. Russia lies mostly in Asia, but 


partly in Europe. Of what other 
country may the same thing be said? 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. 
history questions refer to this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


If you 
Current 


3. Match the following seas with 
their approximate locations: 


Yellow Northern Russia 


Black Between Arabia and Africa 
Red Between China and Korea 
White Between Russia and Turkey 


4. A country where rain makes mil- 
itary operations practically impossible 
from May to October is (a) Ethiopia, 
(b) Libya, (c) Albania, (d) Rumania. 

5. Change two letters in the name 
of a certain South American country 
and you know the latitude (almost 


exact) of its capital. What is the 
country? 
6. What Latin American country 


shows it was once a colony of Portu- 
gal by speaking the Portuguese lan- 
guage? 


Current History 


1, Approximately how many new 
housing units are estimated to be 
necessary to meet the requirements 
of the defense program? 

2. What action is the federal gov- 
ernment taking to meet the housing 
shortage in general? the shortage in 
defense housing? 

3. What effect did the housing 
shortage have upon the preparedness 
program of the World War period? 

4. What is the Kuomintang of 
China and what has been the relation 
between it and the Chinese Commu- 
nists during the last 10 years? 

5. What three explanations are of- 
fered as possibilities for the cause of 
the rift between Chiang and the Com- 
munists? 

6. What is the attitude of Henry 
Ford toward the National Labor Re- 
lations Board? 

7. Name the principal duties of 
the United States Coast Guard. 
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“This is a neutral port. We're sorry but we'll have 
to intern you. 
GROTH IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A man walked into Robert Ripley’s office, 
took off his hat, and four tulips were grow- 
ing out of his head. He bowed to the recep- 
tionist, and the tulips waved in the wind. 
“I want to see Robert Ripley,” he said. 

“And what,” asked the receptionist, “do 
you want to see him about?” —SELECTED 





A coffee salesman was waiting for a train 
in a village, and chatted with a lazy- looking 
man who was slumped on a bench in the sta- 
tion. 

“Ever drink coffee?” he inquired. 

“Fifty cups a day,” the man replied. 

“Fifty cups a day!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished salesman. “Why, doesn’t it keep you 
awake?” 

“Well,” 


replied the man, “it helps.” 


—LABOR 





The after-dinner speaker, touching on the 
advantages of cooperation, said: 

“Now take freckles. Think what a nice 
shade of tan they’d make if they would only 
get together.” —SELECTED 


“Darling, what a lovely coat! Did your 
husband give it to you to keep you warm— 
or quiet?” —RaM 





Traffic Cop: “Hey, didn’t you see me wave 


at youe” 
Woman: “Certainly, and didn’t I wave 
back? What did you want me to do—throw 


you a kiss?” —Capprer’s WEEKLY 
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FOUR MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
As they listen with deep interest to Secretary of Wor Henry L. Stimson’s testimony on the lend-lease bill. 


“ Lend-Lease” 


Last Monday the lend-lease bill went to 
the House of Representatives for general 
debate. Four amendments adopted by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and ap- 
proved by the administration changed the 
bill slightly. Instead of a flat ban on the 
use of United States naval vessels for con- 
voying ships to Britain (an amendment 
asked by Republican’ Representative 
Mundt of South Dakota), the committee 
substituted the following: “Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize or to 
permit the authorization of convoying ves- 
sels by naval vessels of the United States.” 
This does not take from the President any 
power he already possesses to order the 
movement of naval forces. The other 
amendments provided that the bill should 
expire June 30, 1943; that the President 
must consult with the chiefs of the Army 
and the Navy before he disposes of. defense 
articles; and that reports to Congress shall 
be made every 90 days. 

As we go to press, the bill seems almost 
certain to pass the House. Senator George, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, expects his committee to ap- 
prove it promptly after the completion of 
the open hearings. These will be brought 
to a close as soon as the committee has 
received the testimony of Wendell L. Will- 
kie, who is scheduled to submit it today, 
February 10. 


Mn. Gordi Stand 


In spite of the current talk of unity for 
defense, one of our great automobile manu- 
facturers continues to have difficulties with 
agencies of the federal government. Henry 
Ford, the 77-year-old leader of the industry 
in which he pioneered, has always resented 
what he calls “outside interference,” 
whether such interference came from the 
government or from labor unions. He 
heartily disliked the National Recovery Act 
of the early New Deal, and he dislikes even 
more heartily the present National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Ford has steadily refused to recognize 
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unions. The Labor Board has charged his 
company with responsibility for such illegal 
acts as the beating of several CIO organ- 
izers who attempted to distribute printed 
matter at the River Rouge (Detroit) plant 
in May 1937. Sidney Hillman, vice presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and now co-director of the powerful 
Office for Production Management for De- 
fense, has more than once protested the 
awarding of defense contracts to the Ford 
Motor Company because of its unwilling- 
ness to abide by the government’s labor 
policy. 

Many people believe that Mr. Hillman 
had something to do with the Army’s an- 
nouncing by bulletin last month that no 
contracts would be given manufacturers 
who refused to comply with federal and 
state labor laws. Recently this bulletin 
prevented Ford’s getting a $10,298,128 con- 
tract for command-reconnaissance cars, 
half-ton trucks, radio trucks, and ambu- 
lances. The job went to the next lowest 
bidder, a company connected with Chrysler. 

Mr. Ford is unyielding on the subject of 
“interference,” but he does not wish to be 
thought unpatriotic. To show his willing- 
ness to cooperate in the rearmament pro- 
gram, he has said that he would produce 
defense articles without profit, if other 
manufacturers would agree to do so, 


Nelson Rochefeller 


German and Italian businessmen have 
long been active in Latin America, and 
lately our government has become con- 
vinced that they are not concerned exclu- 
sively with trade. Many of them appear 
to be actively engaged in stirring up feeling 
against the United States. 

To counteract their work, the National 
Detense Advisory Commission set up sev- 
eral months ago an office for the fostering 


too. 


The Week at Home 


of closer cultural and commercial relations 
with the Latin-American countries. Nelson 
Rockefeller, grandson of the famous oil 
man, was put in charge at a dollar a year. 

With the help of businessmen, news- 
papermen, radio men, college presidents, 
motion-picture producers, and government 
officials, Mr. Rockefeller endeavors to pre- 
sent our best side to Latin America, to 
make our neighbors see us as a people who 
have achieved great things in art, music, 
literature, and education, as well as in in- 
dustry. At the same time, he and his asso- 
ciates are encouraging us to learn more 
about our neighbors to the south. 

In the field of commercial relations, his 
program is an ambitious one. To help at 
once, the United States government makes 
loans to other countries in the hemisphere 
and places with them emergency orders 
for such things as tin and manganese. To 
improve the situation in the future, it pro- 
motes the production in Latin-American 
countries of things we have been importing 
from other parts of the world. 

Not long ago a committee dispatched by 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Commercial and Cultural 
Relations Office returned with an interest- 
ing report. It said that many American 
firms in South America were represented 
by German concerns, the employees of 
which were openly anti-American. It re- 
ported, also, that some United States firms 
were permitting the shipment of war ma- 
terials to Germany by way of Japan. Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s office is a very young one, 
but it appears to be getting results already. 


The Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard is small 
compared with the Army and the Navy, 
and it receives correspondingly less pub- 
licity. Nevertheless, it renders important 
service in the days of peace and even more 
important service in such critical times as 
the present. 

Today the Coast Guard numbers some- 
thing over 16,000 officers and men, and it 
mans 72 ocean-going cutters and about 578 
smaller craft. Its Navy-trained air service 
has 50 planes and maintains 10 air stations. 

Normally this force is kept busy sup- 
pressing smuggling, patrolling northern 
waters to protect shipping from icebergs, 
reporting on the observance of the halibut, 
seal, and whaling treaties, helping at marine 
regattas, and saving lives. Since the out- 
break of the European war, however, it 
has had to assume other duties. It now 
operates a weather patrol to get some of 
the information once obtained from Europe 
and from ships at sea. To prevent accidents 
in handling cargoes of explosives and to 
guard against sabotage, it has tightened its 
control of harbors. In addition, it takes 
part in the neutrality patrol. 

All during this period of “limited emer- 
gency” the Coast Guard has been prepar- 
ing itself for an emergency of the unlimited 
variety. In the event of war, the Coast 





FORMER “CHAMP” IS ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 


Lieutenant Commander Gene Tunney, former heavyweight boxing champion of the world, leads a group of 
aviation cadets in calisthenics at the Naval Air Station in Pensacola, Florida, where Tunney is athletic director. 


Guard would be taken from the Treasury 
Department and temporarily absorbed by 
the Navy. For this reason, the force has 
been completely reorganized on the naval 
pattern. At this moment ships and crews 
are being made ready for possible service 
with the Navy. 


U. 8. Telephones 


The recent air-raid exercises held by the 
Army to test the civilian watching system 
in the vital industrial area of the northeast 
emphasizes the importance of commercial 


communications in national defense. The 
ease with which volunteer watchers were 
located near telephones shows how for- 


tunate the United States is in having a 
heavy network of telephone wires cover- 
ing it. 

Half of the world’s 40,000,000 telephones 
are in this country—one for every seven 
inhabitants. More than one-third of all 
the telegraph wire in the world is in the 
United States. Though our telephone and 
telegraph systems are regulated by the 
federal government and the governments 
of the states, they are privately owned and 
operated. We lead the world in the quality, 
speed, and scope of our wire services. 

More and more the Army is coming to 
use commercial telephone and_ telegraph 
networks for its maneuvers. Messengers, 
field telephones, and radios are used only in 
emergencies or for the purpose of supple- 
menting the commercial systems. The Army 
does not want to lean too heavily upon the 
civilian systems, but it recognizes the im- 
portant function they can perform in the 
defense of the United States. 


Retert A. Boyer 


To Robert A. Boyer goes the annual 
award of the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce for last year’s most notable 
achievements by a 
young man under the 
age of 35. Mr. Boyer, 
who is a chemist, is 
the 31-year-old head 
of the Ford Motor 
Company research 
laboratory, and he is 
honored for his out- 
standing discoveries 
in the field of plastics. 

Boyer’s experi- 
ments produced a ma- 
terial which is suitable 
for the manufacture of automobile bodies, 
and Henry Ford announced last year that 
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ROBERT A. BOYER 


his company will produce a plastic car 
within three years. The plastic which 
brought forth this statement looks like 


steel, but is 50 per cent lighter, 50 per cent 
cheaper, and 10 times stronger than the 
metal. Blows from an ax fail to dent the 
material, which will come through minor 
traffic accidents unmarred. Colors are 
blended into the plastic itself, rather than 
applied as a surface finish. 

To make the material, Boyer used cotton, 
wheat, soybeans, corn, hides, and other 
agricultural products. His discoveries, of 
course, have been good news to farmers 
and bad news to the steel industry. Boyer’s 
laboratory has also turned out a process 
for extracting oil from soybeans, a soybean 
water paint, a soybean plastic for making 
steering wheels and ornamental hardware, 
and a synthetic fiber from soybeans. 

Boyer was graduated from the Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, high school, and as a 
young man he lived in the famous Wayside 
Inn, which Henry Ford had restored. One 
day Ford engaged in a conversation with 
Bob, and liked him so well that he made it 
possible for him to pursue a technical edu- 
cation. Boyer was 18 when he went to 
Detroit, where he spent the next three years 
in studying and in working for the various 
departments of the Ford plant. He was 21 
when Ford placed him in charge of a new 
research laboratory, where he has since 
produced the discoveries which have made 
him famous. 
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The Week Abroad 


Mediation in Asia 

While the rift in Chinese forces drew 
American attention to western China, last 
week (see page 1), something of equal 
importance was going on far to the south 
in the harbor of Saigon, the big port of 
French Indo-China. There, in the cabin 
of a Japanese cruiser, a peace conference 
was attempting to settle the odd little 
war which began when troops of the 
Kingdom of Thailand took advantage of 
France’s helplessness to invade Indo-China 
several months ago. Both sides had agreed to 
accept the Japanese as mediators—the Thai 
with enthusiasm; the French only after 
receiving instructions from Vichy, acting 
under pressure from Berlin. The French 
stated that they had been attacked without 
any provocation or reason whatever. The 
delegation from Bangkok presented Thai- 
land’s claims to Cambodia and Laos, two 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


large regions of French Indo-China taken 
from the Thai by France many years ago. 

It was a very curious conference. Seven 
Japanese with poker faces sat at the table 
with the Thai and French. Were they 
qualified to act as impartial mediators? 
There was some question about it. All 
over the world the suspicion was strong 
that Japan had deliberately encouraged the 
Thai to attack French Indo-China, promis- 
ing them strips of territory and ports on 
the Mekong River as a reward. Japan, in 
its turn, having awarded certain lands to 
Thailand, could pose as a liberator, freeing 
the peoples of East Asia from European 
tyranny. 


Inons in the Girne 


Hardly had the conference which was to 
settle the war between Indo-China and 
Thailand begun, however, when it appeared 
that the seven polite Japanese were not 
only interested in mediating a quarrel be- 
tween two friendly powers. They had 
demands of their own to press upon the 
French. Having already succeeded in estab- 
lishing garrisons in northern Indo-China, 
the Japanese are now demanding a monop- 
oly on the rice, rubber, and coal produced 
by French Indo-China, the right to super- 
vise Indo-Chinese customs (thus keeping 
tabs on all trade), and the right to establish 
a naval base at Cam Ranh Bay, as well 
as to establish a force in Saigon itself. 

The Japanese demands as they now 
stand would turn French Indo-China 
virtually into a Japanese protectorate. The 
matter of most serious concern to the 
United States, probably, is the establish- 
ment of a Japanese naval base at Cam 
Ranh Bay. This is the site of a great 
incomplete French base which France, 
before her defeat, had intended to turn 
into a French Singapore. Its harbor is 
wide and deep, and it is ringed with hills 
on which long-range guns can be mounted 


with ease. Cam Ranh Bay lies less than 
800 miles west of Manila. A large fleet 
based upon it might render contact between 
British and American naval forces in the 
Far East difficult. 


Enitrean Front 


Full-scale warfare has now broken out 
between the British and Fascist forces 
that for months had been engaged in light 
and sporadic skirmishes along the borders 
of Italy’s East African empire. Without 
seeking to match the speed of operations 
in Libya, the British have thrust across 
the frontier of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan into 
the province of Eritrea, and, in cautious 
but methodical fashion, have seized one 
strategic post after another. Now in 
possession of part of the railway that leads 
to the important Red Sea port of Massawa, 
the British are said to be creating a vast 
military trap that will cut off thousands 
of Italian troops from all avenues of re- 
treat. 

The number of Italian troops in East 
Africa is estimated at about 200,000, a 
force considerably larger than that which 
the British have mustered for the campaign. 
But Italian superiority in numbers is 
countered by the fact that few new supplies 
can be sent to the Fascist garrisons so 
long as British naval power in the Medi- 
terranean remains unchallenged. 


War of Gases 


While testifying in favor of the lend- 
lease bill, Secretary Knox recently stated 
that poison gas will probably be used if the 
invasion of Britain is attempted. His state- 
ment caused many shudders. Yet it is well 
known that both sides have prepared for 
a gas war. 

Although horrible pictures have been 
painted of what a modern gas war will be 
like, the gases today are apparently not 
much more deadly than those of the World 
War. They fall into two general classes, 
blistering and lethal. 

The best-known blistering gas is mustard 
gas, which is really a liquid that turns to 
vapor on contact with the air. It explodes 
in liquid splashes and sinks to low levels, 
seeping into wells, subways, cellars, 
trenches, or depressions in the ground, re- 
maining for days, or weeks, or (if the 
weather remains damp and still) even for 
months. Mustard gas burns the skin and 
blisters severely. 

Phosgene and chlorine are two _ well- 
known forms of lethal gases. They are 
deadly while they last, to anyone who 
breathes them in, but they do not stay 
long. 

No one seems yet to have invented a 
gas which is both lethal and persistent, and 
fairly good means of protection against all 
have been devised. Ordinary gas masks, if 
of good quality, are probably proof against 
lethal gases over reasonably short periods. 
Many underground shelters have been ren- 


dered gasproof by means of pumps or air 
pressure, as a protection against creeping 
gases. Mustard gas may be avoided by 
keeping away from low places, and by 
chemically treating clothing, though it is 
always a danger until it has been washed 
away with chemical sprays. 


Trouble in Johannesburg 


In the heart of the great South African 
gold field, lies Johannesburg, the capital 
of Transvaal, the largest city in South 
Africa, and a big mining and commercial 
center. Although no more than a huddle 
of shacks 50 years ago, Johannesburg is 
now a flourishing metropolis. 

Since the Union of South Africa became 
an integral part of the British Empire, the 
former enemies have lived side by side 
with relatively little friction. Descendants 
of the Boers, now called Afrikanders, num- 
ber 1,350,000; the British about 900,000. 
The two European races have been more 
or less forced to unite by the presence 
of more than 9,000,000 natives within their 
dominion. 

During the year and a half which has 
elapsed since the war in Europe began 
and South Africa entered the war, the 
Afrikanders have gradually split into two 
camps—those favoring and those opposing 
close cooperation with Britain. The anti- 
British faction, headed by J. M. B. Hertzog, 
was in power when the war began, but 
was quickly overturned by the pro-British 
Afrikanders, headed by General Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts. The anti-British faction lost 
face and prestige, but remained active. 

In Johannesburg, last week, there were 
clashes between South African soldiers and 
anti-British Afrikanders. It died down 
quickly, but indicated that feeling is still 
running high in the Union of South Africa. 


Paris Versus Vichy 


From his offices in the rambling Vichy 
resort hotel which now houses the French 
government, Marshal Pétain recently an- 
nounced the creation of a national council 
representing all classes and parties in 
French politics (with the single exception 
of the Communists) to take over the 
function of parliament in advising him on 
matters of state. The old marshal made 
this move to strengthen his government 
for a crucial test. Attacks were coming 
from all sides—from the Free French 
forces of General de Gaulle, from Nazis 
demanding naval bases and a government 
more favorable to Hitler, and even from 
Frenchmen who agree with the Nazis. 

Hardly had the echoes of Pétain’s an- 
nouncement died away, than word came 
from Paris that a rival body, a National 
Popular Assembly had been established. 
Behind it, to all appearances, were the 
men most anxious to align France with 
the Axis. 

The Paris group, which now amounts 
almost to a second government of France, 
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JOHANNESBURG—LEADING CITY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Rioting in the streets of this South African city revealed the extent of anti-British sentiment among some 
outh Africans. 
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WIDE WORLD 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia who was forced 

to flee his country by the Italians a few years 

ago, stands once more on his native soil, as he 

leads a revolt of his people against Mussolini. He 
is shown here talking to a British officer. 


has used both radio and press to attack 
the Pétain government, with full approval 
of the Nazis. The position of this group 
has been strengthened by the fact that 
Hitler has refused to negotiate any further 
with Pétain until certain demands have 
been met—these are thought to include 
the reinstatement of Laval at Vichy, and 
rights to French Mediterranean bases. 
German pressure on Vichy has been in- 
creasing steadily. Coupled with that from 
the Laval group in Paris it is very difficult 
for Pétain to resist. 


New Greek Premier 


As Greek troops pushed steadily toward 
Italy’s key Albanian base at Valona, last 
week, Athens and all Greece were draped 
in mourning. General 
John Metaxas had 
died suddenly the 
week before, having 
become in the last 
months of his life the 
hero as well as the 
strong man of Greece. 
In Athens, the city 
of heroes in ancient 
days, Metaxas was 
already being con- 
sidered as one of 
Greece’s great leaders. 
Whether his successor would fare so well 
was a much-discussed question. 

Alexander Korizis, who succeeds Me- 
taxas as premier, is in many ways the 
opposite of his predecessor. Metaxas was 
a military man—short, blunt, and out- 
spoken. Korizis is tall, thin, and rather 
quiet. He has never taken any interest 
in politics, though his grandfather and 
father were both politicians, and he has 
shown no interest in military matters since 
he served for a brief period as an artillery 
captain in the Balkan wars of 1912. 

Born on the island of Poros, in 1885, 
Korizis has devoted most of his life to 
the study of finance and economics. In 
Greece he is best known as a banker. As 
head of the National Bank of Greece, 
however, he obtained administrative ex- 
perience in organizing Greek agriculture 
and commerce. His good work brought 
him to the attention of Metaxas, who gave 
him a seat in the cabinet as minister of 
health and social welfare. 
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ALEXANDER KORIZIS 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Baudoin (boe’- 
dwahn’), Cam Ranh (kahm’ rahn’), Chiang 
Kai-shek (jee’ong’ ki’shek’—i as in _ ice), 
Chungking (choong’king’), Déat (day’aht’), 
Eritrea (eh-ree-tray’ah), Ho Ying-chin (hoe’ 
ying’-chin’), | Johannesburg (yoe-hahn’es- 
boorg), Korizis (koe-ree’zees), Kuomintang 
(gwoe’min-tahng’), Laos (lah’oez), Mao 
Tse-tung (mah’oe_ tseh’-toong’), Massawa 
(mah-sah’wah), Yosuke Matsuoka (yoe-soo’- 
keh mah-tsoo-oe’kah), Mekong (may’kong), 
Saigon (si’gon'—i as in ice, o as in go), 
Shensi (shen’see’), Sian (syahn’), Szechwan 
(su’chwahn’—u as in up), Sun Yat-sen 
(soon’ yaht’-sen’), Thailand (ti‘lahnd’—i as 
in ice), Valona (vah-loe’nah), Vladivostok 
(vlah-di-voe-stok’), Yangtze (yahng’tsee’). 
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Problem of Housing U. S. Families 
Is Intensified by Defense Program 


(Concluded from page 1) 


sands of additional workers. Here is what 
the January issue of Survey Graphic has 
to say about the situation in that city: 
The new population of the area is living 
no one knows where or how. Communities 
within 25 miles are saturated; beach colonies, 
built for Virginia summers, are chock-a-block. 
In Newport News, room renting is an in- 
dustry second only to shipbuilding. Unless 
you’re in the upper pay brackets you don’t 
rent a room in Newport News; you rent a 
bed in a room and you’re lucky if, like ship- 
building, it doesn’t run on two shifts. 


A Continuing Problem 


While defense housing presents the more 
immediate and more acute problem, it is 
only part of the housing picture. Even be- 
fore the rearmament program was launched, 
the United States was confronted by a 
serious housing problem. For years, the 
American people have been constantly re- 
minded that a large proportion of the 
population live in dwellings which are 
crowded, unsanitary, and altogether un- 
satisfactory. Perhaps as many as 10,000,- 
000 families, nearly a third of the popula- 
tion, are “ill housed.”’ The cities have their 
slum areas, with row after row of build- 
ings closely packed together; with dark, 
narrow hallways, with rooms which never 
get sunlight .or fresh air, with several 
families using the same bathroom (or with- 
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TWO DECADES OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


out bathrooms at all), with apartments 
and houses without running water or elec- 
tricity. It is not unusual to find families 
of eight or nine crowded into two or three 
small rooms—no place for the children 
to play but the busy streets or trash- 
littered alleys. Conditions such as these 
can be found in nearly every city. 

There is also a rural slum problem. 
Every small town has its sections where 
houses are little more than shacks—a few 
boards knocked together, with a rickety 
porch, unpainted walls, broken windows, 
no plumbing or electric lighting, little pro- 
tection against cold in the winter and 
heat in the summer. There are also a great 
many farm homes which have few or 
none of the conveniences which are deemed 
necessary to meet the minimum require- 
ments of health and decency. 

How much actual new housing is neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the American 
people? A recent report of the National 
Resources Planning Board, called Hous- 
ing, the Continuing Problem gives us an 
idea of what must be done if the American 
people are to be housed properly. It should 
be pointed out that this report deals with 
the housing problem in general, not with 
the problem of defense housing. The au- 
thors point out that there is a serious 
housing shortage in the United States to- 
day. There are needed at least 2,500,000 
new dwelling units (one unit to accommo- 
date a family, either in individual houses 
or apartments) in the cities and towns, 


million homes a year should be built in 
this country from now until 1950 if all 
the families in the nation are to be prop- 
erly housed. This is twice the rate of 
present building. 

There are many causes of the 
ing nature of the housing problem, most of 
them relatively simple. The principal 
cause, of course, is widespread poverty. A 
large proportion of the American people 
simply cannot afford decent housing. Their 
incomes are not large enough to permit 
them either to buy or to rent adequate 
housing facilities. Poor housing is only 
one element in their low standard of living. 
They do not make enough for proper food 
or proper clothing. The lower third of the 
American families, those with incomes of 
less than $1,000 a year, cannot afford to 
pay more than $200 a year, or about $18 a 
month for rent; and in most parts of the 
country, particularly in the larger cities, a 
house or an apartment which is satisfac- 
tory to live in cannot be rented for $18 
a month. 

Under prevailing conditions, it is prac- 
tically impossible for a private builder to 
put up a house and rent it at a figure which 
the low-income families can afford to pay. 
Many private builders throughout the coun- 
try are reducing their profits to a minimum 
and are experimenting in every way to 
build houses cheaply enough for the lower 
income groups. While they are making 
some progress in this direction, the prob- 
lem remains largely unsolved. 


continu- 


Government Program 


During the last few years, the federal 
government, in cooperation with local gov- 
ernments, has stepped into the housing 
picture. A number of federal agencies are 
tackling the housing problem in one way 
or another. As a matter of fact, these agen- 
cies are figuring prominently in the building 
of defense housing, as we shall point out 
later. Meanwhile, let us see what they 
are doing for housing in general. 

Through the United States Housing Au- 
thority, the federal government is making 
loans to cities, states, or counties for the 
purpose of erecting low-cost houses or 
apartments which are sanitary and attrac- 
tive, and which will rent at a figure suited 
to the incomes of the poor. The govern- 
ment does not lend all the money for such 
construction, but it lends 90 per cent of 
the amount. The local government puts 
up the balance 

The USHA, when it was established four 
years ago, was given $800,000.000 for this 


purpose. It has already lent most of this 
money. Nearly 200 cities—large and small 


—have taken action to participate in the 
program. In a number of localities, the 
actual work on the buildings is completed. 

Altogether, some 150,000 families will be 
placed in new homes by the time the $800.- 
000,000 is used up. Counting four and a 
half members to a family, it means that 
well over 600,000 persons will be moved 
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GOOD HOUSING 


Trumbull Park, Chicago, with its well-lighted buildings and extensive play areas, provides an example of good 
low-cost housing construction. 


into desirable living quarters, or about as 
many people as live in the nation’s capital. 

The federal government does not expect 
to lose a great deal of money from its 
housing activities under the USHA, for the 


cities will use the money they collect 
in rent to repay the loan. But in order to 
make rents low enough for the poorer 


people, the cities will make no profits; in 
fact, they will lose some money on their 
housing activities. The USHA has a fund 
for this purpose. It will spend $28,000,000 
a year to make up these losses. It does 
not expect to get this money back. 

Rents in the projects undertaken by the 
USHA are considerably lower than other 
rents in the community. In certain of the 
smaller towns, the rents, not including gas 
and electricity charges, are as low as $2 to 
$3 a room a month, and in a number of 
the larger northern cities, they range from 
$3.50 to $5. Rents in many of these new 
apartments are as low as they now are in 
slums in the same communities. 


FHA Activities 


The government is also undertaking to 
solve the housing problem by the activities 
of the Federal Housing Administration. 
The FHA does not itself engage in the 
building of houses, but it undertakes to 
reduce the cost of construction. Here is 
how it operates: If an individual wants to 
remodel his home or build a new one, he 
if his credit a large 
part of the money he needs at a fairly low 
interest from a private lending 
This agency is not afraid to lend 
the money, because the FHA guarantees 
all but a small part of the loan. If it is 
not repaid, the government, rather than 
the private lender, is the principal loser. 
The FHA program has done a great deal to 
help persons with moderate incomes im- 
prove their housing conditions. It has 
done very little to help those with the low- 
est incomes. 


may is good, borrow 
rate of 


gency. 


Congress has already made certain pro- 
visions for defense housing, and is likely to 
take further action in the future. As we 
pointed out earlier, an estimated $700,000,- 
000 will be required for defense housing. 
Of this sum, the federal government has 
provided for $290,000,000, to be spent by 
various agencies. The balance will have 
to be put up by private concerns. As a 
matter of fact, private builders are being 
induced to construct defense housing, but 
only in those localities where they feel the 
demand will be permanent. They are not 
willing to put money into housing which is 
likely to be needed only temporarily. 


Defense Housing 


The FHA program is helping greatly 
with defense housing. In a number of key 
regions where defense industries are lo- 
cated, loans financed by the FHA have in- 
creased markedly during recent weeks. Only 
one example need be cited. In the Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, area the increase in loans 
for the 18 weeks ending last November 30 
was 155 per cent greater than for the cor- 
responding period of 1939. This is one 
way in which the defense housing program 
is being met. 

The United States Housing Authority is 
also assisting. Certain of its restrictions 
for loans to cities have been removed in 
order to make its funds available for needed 
defense housing. The Army and Navy were 
given $100,000,000 for housing. The Navy 
is directing its own program, while the 
Army housing program is being carried out 
by the Federal Works Agency. In the fall, 
Congress appropriated an additional $150,- 
000,000 for emergency housing, to be used 
by the Federal Works Agency, or by other 
housing agencies to meet needs not cared 
for by private builders. 

In addition, a Division of Defense Hous- 
ing Coordination has been set up to handle 
the problem of defense housing. This divi- 


sion is expected to act as a supervisory 
agency over the various governmental 
bodies which in one way or another are 


dealing with the problem of housing. Its 
task will be to iron out the difficulties and 
the conflicts which arise among these agen- 
cies and to push the defense housing pro- 
gram as rapidly and as efficiently as pos- 


sible. 
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that is, non-farm homes, in order that the 
people may be fairly well housed. ' 

This estimated need is more than five - - a : 
times the number built in 1939, the latest 
year for which figures are available. Other 
housing experts have estimated that one 


prefabrication, building costs, and peacetime 
housing. 
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ica has the technical and managerial ability, 
but other obstacles to building progress re- 
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EMERGENCY DEFENSE HOUSING 


The lack of housing facilities in certain cities, in which defense industries have boomed, has been so great 
that workers have taken up residence in trailers 
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China’s Cause Seen Weakened by 
Rift Between Chiang and Reds 


(Concluded from page 1) 


began to show signs of collapse. It was 
then that Chiang Kai-shek, a young war 
lord and one of Dr. Sun’s disciples, came 
into the picture. He swept over China, 
subduing recalcitrant generals and restoring 
order. All this would be just so much 
uninteresting history were it not for the 
fact that Chiang then turned on the 
Communists in the Kuomintang. Thou- 
sands were executed and the rest driven 
in confusion into western China. 


Period of Civil War 

Chiang’s action was aimed partly at 
ridding himself of political enemies and 
partly at ridding China of Russian in- 
fluence, an influence which had been grow- 
ing steadily. For 10 years after that there 
was civil war in China. Suffering heavy 
losses, the Communists withdrew to the 
west, and then farther and farther into 
the northwest, toward Russia. But as the 
years passed they gained strength. They 
founded their own industries, schools, agri- 
cultural institutes, and so on, until they had 
established a nation within a nation. They 
were good fighters, too. Time after time 
they drove back armies Chiang sent against 
them. Back in Nanking Chiang found 
himself bothered by minor outbreaks at 
home, by recurrent floods, by sharp dis- 
putes with Russia, and by a growing de- 
mand that something be done to stop the 
Japanese who, having seized Manchuria in 
1931, were showing distinct signs of interest 
in North China. 

This long war finally came to an end— 
temporarily anyway—in a most fantastic 
way. In 1936 Chiang was captured by his 
Communist enemies when he flew to Sian, 
in Shensi province, to put down a mutiny 
in his army. At the time of his capture he 
had been preparing to send another expedi- 
tion against the Communists. His captors 
urged him to end the civil war and unite 
China in an effort to stop their common 
enemy—Japan. The Communists believed 
that Chiang alone could do it. After some 
days of bargaining back and forth, both 
captors and captive seemed impressed with 
each other’s sincerity and an agreement was 
reached. The civil war was declared to be 
at an end, the Communist government in 
northwest China was disbanded, and all 
united under Chiang’s leadership in what 
was called the ‘“All-China Anti-Japanese 
Front.” The move was none too soon. 
Within half a year Japan had begun her 
invasion of North China. 

In the two years following the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese war, China seemed 
united on the home front. Under the in- 
telligent leadership of General Mao Tse- 
tung, the Communists were concentrated in 
the northwestern regions, in somewhat bar- 
ren areas exposed to Japanese attack. They 
fought bravely and well, proving particu- 
larly adept at guerrilla raiding (a type of 
warfare in which they had acquired 10 
years of valuable experience against 
Chiang). while the regular armies of China 
absorbed the shock of Japanese frontal 





attacks along the Yangtze valley. The re- 
lationship between the regulars and the 
Communists during this period was not 
clearly defined. The Communists recog- 
nized Chiang and his government as 
supreme, but they looked upon the Kuomin- 
tang as another political party on no better 
footing than their own. They enjoyed in 
practice a certain amount of control over 
their own affairs, as though allies rather 
than subjects of Chiang. 

From the beginning there were certain 
conservatives among Chiang’s supporters 
who did not weicome cooperation with the 
Communists. Among them were members 
of the powerful Soong family, of which 
Madame Chiang is a member, and a 
group of generals headed by Ho Ying-chin, 
the minister of war in Chiang’s cabinet. 
This group was worried about the success 
of Communist propaganda among the com- 
mon people of China. It feared that unless 
something were done, any victory over 
the Japanese might be a Communist victory. 

As far back as a year ago trouble was 
already brewing. The Communists charged 
they were being persecuted in certain areas 
by Chiang’s men, that they were being de- 
prived of materials and men. They also 
charged that certain Chinese generals and 
merchants were not growing any poorer as 
a result of their financial speculations. The 
anti-Communist group countered with 
charges that the Communists were operating 
beyond the limits of the areas assigned 
to them, that they were keeping revenues 
they collected, and that they were spread- 
ing propaganda among the soldiers and 
masses. In the winter of 1939-40, when 
an open break threatened, Chiang stepped 
in, quieted his generals, and soothed the 
anger of the Communists by giving them 
permission to establish a new army, called 
the New Fourth Army. 


Source of Trouble 


Trouble began again last autumn, how- 
ever. At that time the New Fourth Army 
of the Communists had moved far to the 
south and was operating along the Yangtze 
valley of central China between the Jap- 
anese lines and the great province of Szech- 
wan, where the government and regular ar- 
mies of China were concentrated. Chiang’s 
generals did not like the idea of Communist 
armies operating close to Szechwan. And 
for a good reason. Szechwan is a province 
as large as France, stretching back from 
the Yangtze valley to the dizzy heights of 
the Tibet border. Its 60,000,000 people 
are frugal, hard-working, moderately pros- 
perous farmers who raise grain, vegetables, 
rice, fruit, and barnyard fowl in great abun- 
dance. It is the great food-producing re- 
gion of China. Since refugees began to 
pour in from other parts of the land it has 
also become the seat of the government 
and the home of countless small industries, 
mines, and universities-in-exile. Szechwan 
might be called the core around which 
Chiang’s resistance to Japan is built. 

In October, War Minister Ho Ying-chin 
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sent a telegram to the command of the 
Communist armies operating in central 
China, ordering them to withdraw to the 
bleak regions north of the Yellow River, 
there to carry out operations against the 
Japanese armies in North China. Two 
units of the Communist armies complied— 
the Eighth and Ninth Route Armies. But 
the New Fourth Army, recruited to raid 
behind Japanese lines, for some reason 
failed to withdraw. Last month a clash 
occurred. Whether the Communists or the 
Chinese regulars fired the first shot is a dis- 
puted point. But soon heavy gun fire was 
reverberating along the Yangtze valley. It 
continued for nine days, at the end of which 
the New Fourth Army, outnumbered seven 
to one, was surrounded and disarmed by 
Chinese regulars. Its leaders were im- 
prisoned and are now awaiting trial, charged 
with mutiny and inciting revolt. The Jap- 
anese army, in the meantime, has seized 
the opportunity to launch a large-scale of- 
fensive against the lines until recently held 
by the Communists. These lines have 
broken at several points, and an advance 
is now in progress. 


Possible Significance 

So much for the history of the friction 
between Communists and the Kuomintang. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would be 
an internal matter of only passing interest. 
But what bearing does it have on the po- 
litical relations between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Russian government, his chief 
source of military supplies? Does the 
rift between Chiang and the Communists 
imply a rift between China and Russia? If 
so, who caused it, and for what purpose? 
These are difficult questions. There is 
probably no single answer for any of them 
But there are roughly three main lines along 
which current speculation is running 

The first possibility is that the rift is a 
local affair which does not bear in any 
way on relations between Chungking and 
Moscow. It has been pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that there has been no serious 
trouble between the regulars and the other 
two main branches of the Chinese Commu- 
nist armies as yet, even though the Com- 
munist areas are getting very little help in 
the way of cartridges, rifles, grenades, and 
so on from Chungking. It is also pointed 
out that Russia does not seem to have taken 
a great deal of interest in the Chinese Com- 
munist armies in the past. The great bulk 
of the materials moving from Siberia in 
China have gone direct to Chiang, who has 
parceled them out as he pleased. The fact 
that there have been no outward signs of 
tension between China and Russia lends 
some credence to this view. 

The second possibility is that some of 
Chiang’s generals, anxious to make peace 


with Japan, have deliberately engineered 
a clash with the Communists, hoping thus 
to force Chiang to come to honorable terms 
with Tokyo, and turn back once more to 
warfare against the Reds. Such a course 
would restore matters as they existed in 
the 1927-37 era, with the exception that 
Japan would have gained a dominant posi- 
tion in China. 

A third possibility is that the clash was 
initiated by the Communists, acting under 
orders from Moscow, in order to give Stalin 
an excuse for ceasing all aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek and reaching a nonaggression pact 
with Japan. It has been known for some 
time that Japan would like to enter into 
such a pact, thus freeing her hands for 
ventures in southeastern Asia. But Tokyo’s 
price has been immediate cessation of all 
aid to Chungking. A little while ago For- 
eign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka was re- 
ported to have informed the Japanese par- 
liament that Russia had at last agreed to 
begin negotiations. 

Either the second or third of these pos- 
sibilities would confront Great Britain and 
the United States with a serious situation. 
Ever since the European war began. the 
Far Eastern situation has remained in a 
partial stalemate, thanks to the 2,500,000 
troops of China, which force the Japanese 
to keep a million men on the continent, 
400,000 of which are guarding the Rus- 
sian border. A Russo-Japanese peace 
which would divide China would release all 
these forces for action to the south. A 
Chinese-Japanese peace would not be so 
upsetting right away. but it would probably 
cost Britain and the United States the 
friendship of China. It is small wonder. 
then, that British and American diplomats 
in Chungking have been earnestly conferring 
with Chiang and his ministers, and that 
Laughlin Currie is hurrying to Chungking. 
In addition to the task of keeping the Chi- 
nese supplied with implements of war. the 
United States now faces the necessity of 
acting to restore unity on the Chinese 
home front, if it is possible to do so. 
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ANY Americans feel that while a 
M dictatorship has many grievous 

faults, it is at least able to act 
quickly and efficiently because decisions do 
not have to be debated in a legislature. A 
dictator can act quickly, it is often said, 
while a democracy must move slowly. But 
that advantage, the Washington Daily 
News points out in a recent editorial, is 
often of doubtful value: 

Ah, yes, a dictator can act quickly. Look 
at Italy. As France was collapsing, Mussolini 
moved quickly—very quickly. He threw Italy 
into the war, believing it was nearly over and 
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he could jump in and pick up some pieces of 
France. 

We do not know how the war will come 
out, but however it ends, Italy is licked. 
Even if she should reverse the battle against 
the Greeks and British, it would only be with 
the help of the Nazis, who despise her and 
who as victors would make her an unhappy 
dependency of theirs. 

Had Italy been a democracy, there would 
have been freedom of speech and press, and 
the question would have been debated whether 
it was to Italy’s interest to enter the war. 
Thus the terrible disaster which Il Duce 
inflicted on his country by entering the war 
might have been averted. 

Americans should never forget that their 
right to discuss the question of what is a 
wise foreign policy for their government is the 
strongest bulwark of national defense. A 
foreign policy that cannot stand the test of 
debate is not a safe one. 


Ice Carnivals 


In the last few years ice revues have 
taken their place among the standard en- 
tertainment fare popular with the Ameri- 
can public. The ice show—under the varied 
names of ice follies, ice carnival, ice spec- 
tacle—has not yet reached its fifth birth- 
day. Even so, it has already proved itself 
a most precocious youngster in the enter- 
tainment world, with box office receipts 
beyond the wildest expectations of its first 
promoters. The New York Times Magazine 
tells something of the rapid growth of this 
lusty infant: 

At such rapid pace is the ice show gaining 
that it threatens to rival even the circus, that 
old ruler of itinerant entertainment, in its grip 
upon the American public. Today, there are 
three major revues touring the road—big, es- 
tablished glittering shows, costing, according 
to their producers, anywhere from $65,000 to 
$180,000 to stage. . . . New York’s most lavish 
drama playhouse has been converted into 
‘America’s first ice theater’ to house annual 
skating shows. One of these four revues alone 
did ‘a million dollar business’ last season, its 
ice-impresario reported, and the four of them 
together should play to at least 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 spectators during the season of 
1940-41. 


Using Dynamite 


Dynamite is a very common explosive. 
About 5,950,000,000 pounds of it have 
been carried by American railroads in the 
last 17 years without so much as one ac- 
cident involving personal injury to any- 
one. Yet it is more powerful than TNT, 
so much so that it cannot be used in guns 
or shells because it would wreck both. It 
is a queer sort of explosive. An expert can 
make a few pounds go a long way, but one 
unfamiliar with it can use a huge quantity 
without accomplishing his objective— 
whether it be in bringing down a building 
or breaking an ice jam. 

In the February issue of Nation’s Busi- 
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ness, Paul Kearney lists some of the many 
curious uses of dynamite—in keeping down 
mosquitoes in New Jersey, in demolish- 
ing heavy concrete bases in a factory 
without shattering a pane of the glass roof 
above or scratching delicate machinery 
only 10 feet away, in locating oil deposits, 
in checking soil erosion, and so on. An 
expert dynamiter can work with amazing 
accuracy. Mr. Kearney tells of one case in 
which engineers had been trying vainly to 
build a dam across the Saguenay River, in 
Quebec, in a spot where the current swept 
away everything they put in to anchor it. 
Finally a skilled blaster took over, and 
says Mr. Kearney: 

They built a dam of concrete 92 feet 
high, 45 feet wide and 40 feet thick, standing 
it on end on one side of the river. When it 
was completed the big shot unloaded a thou- 
sand pounds of dynamite, placed it where he 
knew it would do the most good, and set off 
the charge. Without deviating an inch from 
the plan, the 11,000 ton structure fell across 
the river and settled securely into its perma- 
nent position despite the fury of the savage 
Saguenay. 


The R.F.D. Today 


To city dwellers, the arrival of the post- 
man is an unheralded, even an unnoticed 
event, but to those who reside in rural 
areas, it is an event of the first importance, 
as frequently it is their principal contact 
with the outside world. In a recent edi- 
torial, the Christian Science Monitor tells 
of the significance of the rural free delivery 
service today: 

“A recent summary of the office of the 
postmaster general shows that the United 
States now has 32,646 rural free delivery 
routes covering 1,401,690 miles. These 
routes are maintained at a cost of $91,- 
440,974; they serve 7,787,932 American 
families or 28,974,600 individuals. 

“*R. F. D.’ began on October 1, 1896, 
when experimental routes were established 
from Charles Town, Uvilla, and Halltown. 
West Virginia. Within a year, because of 
the success of these first three routes and 
the obvious benefits it brought to country 





dwellers, the service had been expanded to 
82 routes, operated from 43 post offices 
in 29 different states. 

“Today, all over the nation, the R. F. D. 
man is eagerly awaited by millions daily. 
Practically, his work is to carry the various 
types of mail. But he is far more than 
that. He is friend, philosopher, and news 
commentator on local events. Under 
spring and fall rains, over snow and ice, 
the mail goes through. Millions of men 
and women, now living in towns and 
cities, think back with affection to those 
days when they ran to meet the country 
mail man. R. F. D. is an alphabetical 
combination that has proved its worth as 
a symbol of national unity.” 


Avoiding Influenza 


Influenza is still on the march, and hun- 
dreds of people will come down with the 
ailment during the weeks ahead. The Feb- 
ruary issue of the health magazine Hygeia 
advises that each individual can do the 
most to protect himself and others by 
observing the following rules: 


What to Do Before Infection 
1. During an epidemic, avoid needless con- 
tact with others, especially people who are 
coughing, sneezing, or sniffling. 
2. Avoid exposure to inclement weather, 


but take advantage of as much open air and 
sunshine as you can. 

3. Be sure that your home is well venti- 
lated at all times; but avoid drafts. 

4. Eat a well-balanced diet; drink plenty 
of water. 

5. Guard against 
rest and sleep. 

6. Wear clothing suitable to the weather. 


fatigue; get plenty of 


What to Do After Exposure 


1. At the first sign of a cold and especially 
if you have fever—go to bed and stay there 
until your doctor says 
it is safe to get up. By 
so doing, you may pre- 
vent serious complica- 


tions and check the 
spread of the disease to 
others. 


2. Cover all coughs 
or sneezes with a hand- 
kerchief, preferably paper tissues which should 
be promptly burned. 

3. Do not encourage visitors. 

4. But above all do not indulge in self- 
diagnosis or self-treatment. Consult your 
doctor. 





Alcohol and Accidents 


To what extent is alcohol responsible 
for traffic accidents? Detailed facts relat- 
ing to this question are to be found in a 
booklet, The Alcohol Problem—Visualized, 
published by the National Forum, Chicago. 
The authors do not try to prove the case 
for or against alcohol, but examine evi- 
dence fairly. There is quite a little evidence 
to show relationship between drinking and 
accidents. Here is one item: 

Danger looms in split seconds. Safety de- 
pends upon instantaneous reaction. If the 
driver is normal, his mind acts quickly and 
the muscles of his hands and feet respond al- 
most instantly. Doctor Heise found, by tests, 
that at a speed of 30 miles per hour drivers 
passed 16 feet between hearing a signal and 
applying the brakes; with alcohol in their 
blood they passed 22 feet before braking. Six 
feet may spell the difference between life and 
death. 


This conclusion is reached by the au- 
thors: 


A complete answer as to the number of 
accidents resulting from the use of alcohol 
cannot be given. At present there are no uni- 
form methods of determining whether or not a 
person is “under the influence.” In the first 
place the states do not have a common defini- 
tion of the term. Some have no definition, 
leaving it to the judge or jury in each case. 
Secondly, the methods of judging suspects vary 
even within states. Official reports are inclined 
to be more lenient than reports based on 
analysis of body fluids. This is probably due 
to the fact that the driver must be visibly 
drunk before an officer can be certain enough 
to charge him with driving while “under the 
influence.” However, science has proved that 
amounts of alcohol too small to show marked 
change in behavior definitely affect driving 
skills. 

Judge Harry H. Porter of the Municipal 
Court of Evanston, Illinois, and chairman of 
the National Safety Council Committee on 
Tests for Intoxication, offers his personal opin- 
ion that alcohol is involved in 60 per cent 
of our highway accidents. 


Willkie to Congress? 


The New York Sum suggests that Wen- 
dell L. Willkie be nominated for a seat in 
Congress left vacant by the recent death of 
Representative Kenneth Simpson. In Eng- 
land, the leader of the party which is out 
of power, the opposition party, has a seat 
in the House of Commons, and leads his 
party there. In this country, on the other 
hand, defeated presidential candidates are 
without office and have no effective way 
of exerting influence on national legislation. 
This is true not only of Mr. Willkie, but 
also of Herbert Hoover, Alf. M. Landon, 
Al Smith, John W. Davis, and James M. 
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Cox. Why, then, should not Mr. Willkie 
have a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives? 

The New York Times replies that it is 
not so easy here as in England for defeated 
candidates to lead a minority party by 
becoming members of the national legis- 
lative body. If Mr. Willkie were to go to 
Congress, he would be up against the sen- 
iority rule, which gives the best places on 
committees to members who have served 
longest. Willkie, as a new member, would 
have an important place on no committee. 
Custom would require that he be heard 
very little during his first term. He would 
not be the leader of his party in the House, 
since that post is held by Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., who was Mr. Willkie’s campaign 
manager last year. 


In Brief 


London has organized its citizens to put 
out the fires started by incendiary bombs 
which are dropped from enemy planes. 
One of the fire-fighting gadgets now being 
employed in the British capital is a “bomb 
snuffer.” It is a container, shaped like a 
dishpan and filled with sand. When a 
housewife sees an incendiary bomb in her 
yard, she holds the snuffer over it by 
means of a long pole, and releases enough 
sand to smother the flames. 

_. 


The Rio Grande River and its various 
tributaries carry five tons of salt into the 
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Gulf of Mexico every minute. At this 
rate, according to estimates by the en- 
gineers of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, 1,440 five-ton truckloads of salt 
are deposited in the Gulf every day. 

k ok * 

Ordinarily a special grease is applied to 
the ways down which a new ship slides from 
its building dock to the water. Anyone 
who has experienced the sensation of slip- 
ping on a peeling will readily appreciate 
how easily 7,000 bananas were substituted 
for grease at a recent ship launching in 
Beaumont, Texas. 

* ok x 

A bank in Buffalo, New York, is arrang- 
ing curb service for its patrons. A special 
teller’s window will front on a driveway at 
the rear of the bank, where the customer 
may make deposits or withdrawals and talk 
with the teller through a two-way micro- 
phone without leaving his car. 

x ok x 


The latest dental convenience is an elec- 
tric toothbrush for home use. It sells for 
$7.50. 





Information Test Answers 


American History 


1. (c) Tobacco raising. 2. (d) 1805. 3. 
Conestoga. 4. (b) Canal. 5. (d) Pennsylvania. 
6. Charles Goodyear, vulcanized rubber; John 
Ericsson, Monitor; George Westinghouse, air 
brake; Alexander Graham Bell, telephone. 


Geography 


1. (c) Denmark. 2. Turkey. 3. Yellow Sea, 
between China and Korea; Black Sea, be- 
tween Russia and Turkey; Red Sea, between 
Arabia and Africa; White Sea, northern 
Russia. 4. (a) Ethiopia. 5. Ecuador becomes 
equator, which is what the Spanish word 
means. Its capital, Quito, is almost exactly on 
the equator. 6. Brazil. 





